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BJØRNSON'S MARIA STUART I SKOTLAND 

It seems Strange that Bjjzimson, while at the very height of his 
interest in the national Scandinavian movement in the 60's, 
should have suddenly turned from the sagas to a foreign historical 
theme in Maria Stuart i Skotland (1864). It is perfectly clear 
why Ibsen, for instance, in his Catilina (1850) or in Keiser og 
Galilæer (1873), was attracted to foreign historical material. But 
Maria Stuart i Skotland offers no such philosophical problems 
as does Ibsen's Keiser og Galilæer, nor does it present the favorite 
Storm and Stress theme of revplutionizing society, as does Catilina. 
It is natural to suppose, therefore, that there was brought to bear 
upon Bjjzirnson some unusual influence which momentarily diverted 
his interest from the Old Norse sagas. 

It is well known that the young Schiller exerted a strong 
influence thruout the whole Romantic literature of the North; in 
faet, it was Schiller's Råuber (partly also Fiesco) that served Ibsen 
as a model for his Catilina. Not only Catilina but possibly also 
Fru Inger^ shows traces of Schiller's Romantic idealism (cf. Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans). It would, indeed, be Strange if Schiller 
had not also impressed the ideaUst Bjj^rnson, especially since 
both poets represented a love of humanity and a constructive 
idealism that were naturally foreign to Ibsen. If is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that Bj^rnson's Maria Stuart i Skotland in faet 
owes its origin^ to Schiller's Maria Stuart, which Bjj!irnson saw 
performed in Hannover in 1862. 

In Schiller's play, Maria does not suffer the death penalty 
because she is guilty of high treason, which Elizabeth seizes merely 
as a pretext to rid herself of her dangerous and hated rival; her 
guilt is in reality due to the sins of her youth. The motif of 
Schiller's play, therefore, goes back to Maria's past life, prior to 
her captivity in England; there was, accordingly, an excellent 
opportunity for Bjørnson (as he himself said) to present in drama- 
tic form a completed picture of Maria's life. 

' Cf. Christian Collin, Bj^rnstjerne Bjørnson, II, 134, Kra., 1917; Roman 
Woerner, Henrik Ibsen, 1, 50-51, Munchen, 1912; Henning Kehler, Sttidier i det 
Ibsenske Drama, Edda, IV, 1915, p. 200. 

' Communicated to the writer by Christian Collin, to whom Bjj^rnson 
himself had confided the faet. 
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In connection with the genesis of Maria Stuart i Skotland, it 
is important to note how receptive Bjjiirnson was at this time 
(1862) while traveling abroad. Then much that seemed to lie 
dormant within him awoiie to new life (cf. the composition of 
Halte Hulda in Copenhagen, Collin II, 223-224). This journey 
of 1860-63 was particularly productive of good results. Traveling 
as a student of art and literature, his enthusiasm was quickened; 
Copenhagen, Munich, Vienna, Rome, Paris and Berlin all afforded 
him much inspiration and opportunity for broadening his knowl- 
edge of the drama. 

It was in this receptive state of mind that Bjørnson, after 
his return to Norway in the summer of 1863, began work upon 
the play entitled Maria Stuart i Skotland. In October of the 
same year, he went to Christiania where he finished the play and 
in December read selections from it in a public lecture at the 
university. The play was published the next year (1864), but 
was not put upon the boards until the year 1867, when it was per- 
formed in the Christiania Theater on March 29th, accompanied by 
Nordraak's music. The popularity of the play is shown by the 
faet that it was performed in the Christiania Theater 9 times 
during this season (1867) — and up to 1893 in all 100 times' — 
14 times more than any other of Bjj^rnson's plays (cf. En Fallit 
86 times). Since 1893, the play has always been popular in 
Norway; in faet, it was selected as the Festforestilling on September 
7, 1911, during the celebration of the lOOth anniversary of the 
University of Christiania. This faet shows the high regard in 
which the play is held in Norway, as well as the conviction on the 
part of the Norwegians that, in spite of its foreign historical setting, 
Maria Stuart i Skotland is a genuinely Norwegian production. 
The play received an enthusiastic reception in all the Scandinavian 
countries, where even in Finland'' (1870) it was characterized as 
showing "an originality, a strong imaginative faculty and an 
independent genius with genuinely Northern traits." 

It is interesting further to note the attitude of Henrik Ibsen 
towards this play. Ibsen was in Italy when the play was pub- 
lished; from Rome (Jan. 28, 1865, Breve, No. 18) he writes to 

' Bj^rnsljerne Bjørnson, Festskrift i Anledning af hans 70 Aars FØselsdag 
T. Blanc, "Bjiirnson paa de norske Scener," p. 153, Kjjibenhavn, 1902. 
* Ibid. Werner SSderhjelm, Bjørnson i Finland, p. 113. 
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Bjjzirnson: "Jeg jzinsker dig tillykke med din 'Maria Stuart' og 
glæder mig med alle Skandinaver hernede over den modtagelse, 
den har fået, " and from Ariccia (Sept. 12, 1865, Breve, No. 20) he 
writes again : " Din 'Maria Stuart' har vi allerede ivår fået og glædet 
os og styrket os ved." These letters show that Ibsen regarded 
the play favorably and that he was not disappointed in the high 
expectations which had been aroused in him by the enthusiastic 
reception of the play at home. 

In view of the wide-spread popularity of Maria Stuart i Skot- 
land, it seems Strange that Christian Collin, in his masterful 
analysis of Bjj^rnson's literary development (Bj^rnstjerne Bjørnson, 
Kra., 1907) has given no attention to this play. It seems to the 
writer, nevertheless, that Maria Stuart i Skotland has a very 
important bearing upon the young Bjj^irnson's literary develop- 
ment; hence it is the purpose of this article to discuss the main 
features of the play, so far as they are indicative of the author's 
genius and the ideals of Norwegian Romanticism in the 60's. 

It is first of all necessary to point out those features which 
Bjørnson's Viking dramas (beginning with Mellem Slagene in 
1857) had in common with Maria Stuart i Skotland. Over and 
above all the other literary qualities which marked the innovation 
of this new type of drama in Norwegian literature, we must recog- 
nize the moral element as peculiarly characteristic of Bjørnson. 
Like Esaias Tegner in his Frithiofs saga, Bjjzirnson infused into 
the body of Old Norse civilization the refined ideals of modern 
Christianity; with this difference, however, that Bjørnson's chief 
emphasis was laid upon the validity of the moral law, while Tegner 
exalted most of all the spirit of religious devotion. In faet, Bjørn- 
son was par excellence the poet of Christian ethics, and as such 
differed vitally from his fellow-poet, Henrik Ibsen, who fostered 
a spirit of doubt as to the validity of any ethical code. Both 
Ibsen and Bjørnson recognized in the heroes of the Old Norse sagas 
the embodiment of those virtues which were the native heritage 
of the Norse race. Both poets, therefore, concurred in recogniz- 
ing the virtues of the saga-hero, but were divergent in their treat- 
ment of his moral defects; Ibsen emphasized solely the tragic end 
of evil, while Bjørnson sought to guide the destructive forces of 
evil into their normal and proper channels of activity (cf. Mellem 
Slagene, Sigurd Jorsalfar). Altho with both poets the tragedy 
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may be due to the same cause, Bjørnson, unlike Ibsen, suggests 
the remedy for the infringement upon the moral law, thereby 
expounding in dramatic form the vahdity of Christian ethics and 
a constructive idealism. 

The saga-hero almost invariably lacked the essential elements 
of Christian virtue, such as self-restraint, self-denial and willing- 
ness to forbear; hence his inevitable ruin (cf. Halte Hulda, Sigurd 
Slembé). In his Viking dramas, Bjjzirnson everywhere emphasized 
the faet that the heathen code of ethics (based, as it is, upon 
selfishness, revenge and lust) is contrary to the law governing 
human happiness and progress, and therefore must result in 
unhappiness and ruin. The man who fosters these passions works 
harm to himself as well as to others. If the individual soul is the 
most precious heritage we have, then, the worst as well as the most 
foolish of crimes, that we can commit, is towards ourselves. As 
Ibsen unfolded his doctrine of human responsibility in the "Omvand- 
Ungens Lov" of Lille Eyolf or his doctrine of individualism in Et 
Dukkehjem, in Gengangere, etc, so Bjjzirnson in his Viking dramas 
unfolded his "law of self-destruction, " based upon the Viking's 
heathen code of ethics. This "law of self-destruction" is most 
clearly stated in Sigurd Jorsalfar (1872), when, after the childish 
quarrel between the two brothers, Sigurd says (III, 5): "Hvær 
gang jeg raste mot dig, da var det mot mig selv jeg raste, og når 
jeg har jzidelagt dig, så er det mig, mig, jeg har ødelagt — alt som 
er magt i mig, vil nu vænde sig mot mig selv — !" 

Engaged as he was at this time (the early 60's) in dramatizing 
Old Norse themes, it is quite natural that Bjørnson should have 
emphasized in Maria those qualities of character which she had in 
common with the saga-heroine. Furthermore, the great politicai 
struggle in which Maria was engaged, was in keeping with the 
general historical setting of the saga-literature (cf . Mellem Slagene 
(1856), Kong Sverre (1861) and Sigurd Slembe (1862) ). The 
figure of a great personality f orced to succumb in the struggle for 
national supremacy (cf. Sigurd Slembe) must have impressed 
Bjørnson in the hfe-story of Maria Stuart. Perhaps, too, the 
story of Maria's youth was made all the more attractive to Bjørn- 
son by way of contrast to the dark and brooding feminine char- 
acters of the saga. In spite of her trained intellect and pohshed 
manners, Maria was temperamentally a child of nature, healthy 
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in mind and body, with absolutely no trace of that brooding 
melancholy characteristic of a Halte Hulda or a Hjj^rdis. That 
Bjørnson actually sought relief from the depressing effects of 
such intensely serious natures may be inferred from the faet that 
in Halte Hulda, for instance, he introduced as a foil to the tragic 
love of Hulda — Eyolf the normal, happy love of Thordis — Gunnar. 
The tragic career of the beautiful Scottish queen afforded 
Bjj^rnson a theme in which he brought to bear the full force of his 
moral doctrine, altho he had, of course, no propaganda in view. 
Self-indulgent, sensual, and ambitions to such a degree that 
murder did not deter her from her purpose, Maria finally brought 
ruin upon herself, in spite of her courage and cleverness. Further- 
more, the fate of such a beautiful woman, possessing many of the 
qualities of real greatness (as portrayed in Schiller's play), un- 
doubtedly aroused in Bjj!(rnson that psychological interest, shown 
in all his dramas, which seeks to explain the present from the past, 
to connect cause and effect in human character. Psychological 
analysis is one of Bjjzirnson's characteristics as a dramatist, especial- 
ly in his youthful productions, and in this respect Maria Stuart i 
Skotland is no exception. The whole play consists of a wonder- 
fully clear analysis of the principal characters, especially that of 
Maria Stuart. While Bjjzirnson deviated* widely from history 
in the conception of his principal characters, such as Maria and 
Darnley, he adhered in the main faithfully to the historical events 
involved. 

' We see from Bj|i(rnson's article in Dagbladet (May, 1879) that he sought 
to give a picture of the Renaissance period and that he had made a close study 
of his historical sources. "For Maria Stuart gjorde jeg ganske respektable 
forstudier," he says. His principal sources were the works of the Danish 
historian, Fredrik Schiern and of the Frenchman Fr. Aug. Mignet {Historie de 
Marie Stuart, 1851). 

Georg Brandes, however, in his essay on Bjørnson {Det Moderne Gennem- 
bruds Mænd, 1882) maintains that in many respects Bjørnson was not entirely 
successful in reproducing a picture of the Renaissance period, e.g., the charac- 
ter of Maria Stuart herself, which Brandes feels is far too vaguely presented and 
depends far too much upon the psychological attitute of the other figures in 
the play. Tho psychological analysis may here be carried to the point of 
dement, it remains, nevertheless, an open question as to whether in the delinea- 
tion of Maria's character the method of presentation may not be justified. 
Brandes further charges Bjørnson with having deviated too far from the 
historical facts as to Maria's moral character into which, he says (p.33), the 
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It is evident that there was much in the character of Maria 
Stuart and in her hfe's history, which accorded with Bjørnson's 
Romantic ideals. That we may form a proper judgment as to 
the position which Maria Stuart i Skotland occupies in Bj^rnson's 
literary development, an attempt will here be made to analyse 
in detail those features of the play which seem to be particularly 
characteristic of the author and his Romantic ideals. 

I. BjjiJRNSON AND SCHILLER 

In the first place, inasmuch as Bjj^rnson received the impulse 
to write his play from Schiller's Maria Stuart, one might naturally 
expect him to have been influenced, to a certain degree at least, 
by Schiller's work. But a comparison of the two plays shows 
hardly the shghtest trace of Schiller's influence, in either thought 
or diction. Bjørnson proves to be absolutely original and inde- 
pendent of Schiller, even with reference to those features which 
the two plays have in common, such as, for instance, the irresistible 
influence which Maria's sensual beauty exerts upon the opposite 
sex. The case of Schiller's Mortimer and Bjørnson's Darnley 
is to the point; both of whom are carried beyond themselves 
by their devotion to the woman whose influence has completely 
enslaved them. These two typically Romantic characters seem 
to have no resemblance to each other, except in their common 
devotion to the queen, and even in this respect they difi'er, in 
that Mortimer's love is much more sensual and much less deeply 
rooted in the spirit of friendship than is Darnley's love for Maria. 
Mortimer's erotic rapsodies and heroic pretensions harken back 
to Schiller's earlier ideals of the Storm and Stress period. It was 

author infused too much Northern idealism ("Der er altfor megen nordisk 
Idealisme i Karaktertegningen"). Since, however, it is not the historical 
Maria Stuart, whom Bjflrnson presents, but a typically Romantic figure, in 
which the traits of the saga-heroine are more or less consciously present, this 
method on BjjzSrnson's part (viz., of presenting her character largely thru the 
medium of Darnley and other figures in the play) may perhaps find an expla- 
nation aside from that of the possible influence of Kierkegaard, which Brandes 
suggests. By depicting the enormous influence which she wields over friend 
and foe alike, and by depicting especially the effect of her courageous Valkyrie 
spirit (cf. Aet II, Se. 6, where she disarms her fæs and saves Rizzio's life by 
mere force of personality) Maria's character is given perhaps even more vivid 
and potent expression than by any words or actions of her own. 
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just this pathos and these futile pretensions to great deeds of 
justice, most often involving the death of the hero, that impressed 
the youthful Romantic writers in the North,' and of all the ele- 
ments present in Schiller's play this most naturally would have 
affected the young Bjjz(rnson. Nevertheless, Darnley's language, 
tho youthful and impetuous, is far less tinged with the high-flown 
rhetoric of the youthful Slorm and Stress hero, nor does he employ 
a single metaphor or figure of speech which, with any certainty, 
can be traced back to Schiller.' Furthermore, in Bjørnson's 
play Maria is still in the bloom of youth, so that a lack of equipoise 
and the passionate expression of love can be much better appre- 
ciated in Darnley's case than in Mortimer's, — ^for in Schiller's 
play Maria has already passed far beyond the threshold of youthful 
vigor. 

The two plays differ radically in form. Bjjzirnson chose prose 
as his medium of expression, the clear, straightforward language 
of the sagas, characteristic of his Viking dramas. Schiller, on 
the other hånd, employed the classic, dignified and more impressive 
iambic pentameter in a language almost uniformly lofty and 
grand. Bjjzirnson's language, tho highly poetic, is nevertheless 
natural, simple and clear, a literary quality which can hardly be 
attributed to Schiller. In faet, it may be safely assumed that 
BjjzSrnson borrowed nothing from Schiller except the impulse 
to write the play. 

II. Analysis of the Play 

The chief characters of the play are grouped about the heroine, 
Maria Stuart, in the following order of importance: a) Darnley, 
b) Bothwell, c) Rizzio and d) her politicai and reUgious enemies, 
such as Murray, Ruthwen, Knox, etc. It is especially in her 
relations to Darnley and to Bothwell that the poet Bjj^rnson is 
most clearly manifest. 

Darnley 

Maria's attitude of contempt toward Darnley and her indif- 
ference to his feelings, her selfishness and diabolical hypocrisy 
on the eve of his murder are no exaggerations of the historical 

• Cf. Schiller's Råuber, Fiesco, with Ibsen's Calilina, also the impotent 
pretensions of Peer Gynt, whom Ibsen satirized as the Romantic idealist. 

'Cf. especially Bjørnson, II, 12 with Schiller 11. 2582-2591, and Bjfiirnson, 
IV, 8 with Schiller II. 550-55, 1647-1651, 2476-2478. 
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facts; but, on the other hånd, it was certainly Bj^rnson's own 
invention that Maria forgave* Damely for the murder of Rizzio. 
According to the historical facts, Maria merely concealed her true 
feelings from Damley in order to further her plans for escape, 
but there is no evidence that she ever forgave Damley for this 
cowardly murder. That she must be reconciled to Damley in 
order to escape from her enemies is also true in Bjørnson's play, 
but here Taylor, in his conversation with John Knox (III, 1), 
makes it clear that Maria and Darnley had been truly reconciled 
to each other and that, therefore, Maria's forgiveness had been 
genuine and not merely for the purpose of galning Damley's 
cooperation in her plans for escape. Taylors explains Maria's 
change of heart towards Darnley af ter their reconciliation as due to 
two facts; 1) because Damley refused to recognize her child as 
his own (thereby tacitly accusing her of infidelity), and 2) the 
revelation of his connection with the plot to dethrone her (a 
thing which she had not known before their reconciUation). These 
two things Maria felt as unpardonable wrongs, which finally 
turned her against the man whom she had formerly forgiven for 
grave offenses, and herein Ues the motivation for the murder of 
Damley. 

The wilhngness to forgive, perhaps the cardinal feature of 
Bjj^mson's moral doctrine, appears to the best advantage in the 
character of Darnley himself , who evidently, more than any other 
figure in the play, has the warm s3Tnpathy of the poet. It is not 
surprising, either, that on this accoimt Darnley is the most modern 
character in the play, as Brandes points out, (Det Moderne Gennem- 
bruds Mænd, Bj firnstjerne Bjørnson, p. 32, 1882). Bjørnson 
always took the part of "him who loves much," and was ever 
prone to see the good even in the worst of men — noget godt inde i 
feilene. Indeed, his attitude towards evil seems to have consisted 
mainly in the beUef that wrong-doing is of ten the result of good 
impulses, which by circumstances and environment have been 
misdirected. 

The poet's Darnley is by no means the contemptible character 
which history depicts. On the other hånd, he is endowed with 
many redeeming quaUties, a character to be pitied rather than to 

• Aet II, 17. 

"Damley! Murray! Vi har alle tre atglæmme og at tilgi." 
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be despised; in faet, he gains our most sincere sympathy in view 
of that lamentable weakness which makes him an easy prey to 
Maria's perfidy and cruelty. He has none of that insolence nor 
vulgar, domineering spirit which history has attributed to him; 
his moral laxity is not (as in history) due to natural depravity, 
but to the weakness' of a nature which has recourse to passion in 
order to duU the pain of unrequited love. From the very begin- 
ning, Darnley has always been ready to forgive'" Maria for the 
infidelity of which he suspects her, and in the last hours of his 
life expresses (IV, 8) a tenderness towards her, which is touching 
in its childlike devotion and beautiful in its suffering and resigna- 
tion. This is rendered all the more tragic in that Maria, while 
apparently responding with affection, is in her heart contemplating 
his murder. Thus Darnley, "who loves much," has thru suffering 
gradually risen from abject weakness to victory over self and 
become the moral hero of the play. Into the Darnley of the 
Renaissance period Bjørnson thus infused the Christian spirit 
of love and forgiveness, which he has nowhere more beautifuUy 
expressed. 

Even Maria, faithless as she is, appreciates the genuine quality 
of Darnley's love. She realizes too that is it whoUy due to her 
own coldness and suspected infidelity that Darnley seeks to injure 
her. When she becomes aware of Rizzio's dark passion, hidden 
beneath a serene and self-controlled exterior, she instinctively 
turns" again to Darnley as the only man who has really loved her. 

Taylor, who seems to aet as the Chorus of the play, also recog- 
nizes'^ that Darnley's devotion to Maria has always been genuine 

• Aet I, 2 

"Å, nævn ikke hvad jeg kan gjøre for at dfive sorg og smærte. Men 
den kan ingen i værden mere forvolde mig uten Maria av Skotland. " 

'» Aet I, 4 

"Å, vilde hun blot sige mig et eneste vænligt ord, selv om det var det at 
hun var skyldig, blot hun så bad mig om tilgivelse, jeg tilgav henne, Lethington." 

Aet IV, 8 

"Det er så skji^nt at tilgi. " 

" Aet II, 10 

"Darnley, du er dog trofastere på din vis æn alle de andre — og du er så 
ung! — Darnley ælsker og av kjærlighed kan man gjøre alt!" 

« Aet III, 1 

"Men dette barnlige var en gang så fuUt av kjærlighed — derav blev også 
dronningen fortryllet. Hadde hun så hat den karakterens ranke vækst hvorom 
hans sjæl kunde slynge sig, så var han nu en mann. De har begge skyll. " 
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and that, furthermore, if she on her part had been a worthy con- 
sort, Darnley's character would have developed in an entirely 
different direction. Here Bjørnson again emphasizes the faet that 
evil is often only good misguided. Darnley's natural weakness 
of character disguised his true worth. 

It is evidently this natural weakness on Darnley's part that 
arouses Maria's contempt and turns her from him (even before 
his murder of Rizzio) to the coarse and domineering Bothwell. 
The faet that she agrees" with Bothwell that Darnley and her 
other lovers are not men, shows that she has no appreciation of 
Darnley's sensitive spirit. Bjørnson utters a magnificent apology 
for the weakness bom of love, when he has Darnley say'* in self- 
defense (IV, 6): "O, if they (the world) only understood the 
weak man! He is weak because there is something in his inner- 
most being to which he is faithful, a longing, a memory, a love. 
He knows that this spells his ruin and makes a thousand efforts 
to free himself, but his emotions are too intense, he clings fast and 
sinks. " 

Darnley's character, so different from the vulgar and brutal 
figure in history, reveals one of the salient features of Bjørnson's 
moral doctrine. As the poet of reconcihation and love, he infused 
into this character, weak and sensual as it is, the one redeeming 
quality of true love, which can neither be overlooked nor despised. 
The idealization of this quality in Darnley's character raises 
him, despite his serious moral defects, far above the common man 
{noget godt inde i feilene) and lends to his sufferings an element 
of martyrdom. One of Bjørnson's finest qualities was this noble 
spirit of reconciliation, which may be traced thruout his literary 
productions (cf. especially Mellem Slagene, Sigurd Jorsalfar and 
De Nygifte). 

Bothwell ' 
In the character of Bothwell, Bjørnson expressed much that 
was in accord with the ideals of Norwegian Romanticism. In the 

■» Aet IV, 1 

Bothwell. Maria, ingen har tjent Eder som Bothwell, ingen ælsket som 
nu jeg. De der ælsket Eder f^r, var ikke mænn. 

Dronningen. Det er sant; — I er den stærkeste jeg har kjænt! 

" I have translated this passage that it may be better appreciated in my 
exposition ot Bjjirnson's Darnley, in whom the poet incorporated his own 
exalted doctrine of devotion and sympathy. 
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scenes in which Bothwell appears, the very atmosphere breathes 
of the sea and Viking prowess; in faet, Bothwell is a Viking by 
nature and profession, a true descendant of the Norsemen who had 
settled on the coast of Scotland (IV, 2). His great physical 
strength, his courage and boldness make him an ideal type of 
Romantic hero — "han har fjællbjjzfrkens natur." In contrast 
to those weaklings of a degenerate court, who have from childhood 
surrounded her (II, 4. III, 6), these qualities so strongly appeal 
to Maria that she finally welcomes him as her champion and 
deliverer. In her selection of this outlawed bandit as her con- 
sort, there is that type of primitive hero-worship characteristic 
of the Old Norse krigstiden, as in the legend of Brynhild-Hj ^rdis who 
conditions the prize of love by some heroic aet of physical cour- 
age.** Darnley is the direct opposite of this type of hero, weak 
and sentimental; and from him she turns in disgust, as from a 
weakling and coward. 

Bothwell's rugged nature is entirely devoid of sentimentality 
or even tenderness. His aUiance with Maria is for a two-fold 
purpose, viz., to satisfy the animal passion which Maria has 
aroused within him and to wrest the political power from her 
hånds. In both these respects Bothwell is a typical Viking,** 
for whom the worst crime is justifiable in order to gain his end. 
His lawless nature excludes every sentiment of patriotism or true 
devotion. But his brutality towards Maria in her misfortunes 
is a shocking revelation to the queen's finer instincts, who at last 

" Compare Maria's words, when she yields to Bothwell's contentions 
as to his superiority over her other lovers (IV, 1): "Det er sant; — I er den 
stærkeste jeg kar kjænt!" 

" In Sigurd Slembe (1862), Bjjirnson depicts the ideal type of Viking 
character. Sigurd Slembe's right to the crown of Norway justifies him, accord- 
ing to the Viking code of ethics, in the cowardly murder of Harald Gille. The 
foUowing passage from Maria Stuart i Skotland sounds like an echo from Sigurd 
Slembe. 

Maria Stuart i Skotland. 
Aet V, 1 
Bothwell. Jeg ælsker dig fordi du har magten, men jeg ælsker magten, 
fordi den er din. 

Sigurd Slembe. Hjæmkomst. 
Aet IV, 3 
Sigurd. Den som har gods, har magt, og den som har magt, har 
seier — venner trænges ikke. 
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realizes that the basic quality of true love is friendship, and that 
the unholy passion, which she inspires in men, is destructive both 
to true love and to her own happiness — exactly in accord with 
Bj^rnson's moral "law of seK-destruction " (quoted above from 
Sigurd Jor salfar). 

III. The Relation of the Play to Halte Hulda, Sigurd 
Slembe and the Viking Drama 

Both in Maria Stuart i Skotland and in his Viking dramas, 
Bjørnson emphasized the validity of this "law of self-destruc- 
tion." In Mellem Slagene (I, 11), for instance, King Sverre 
(Øistein) says: "Den lidenskap, den lidenskap, den rænner sig 
fast som Absalon's hår. " The passion for self-assertion, regardless 
of the higher ethical principles of life, that marked Maria's career, 
was characteristic of the Ancient Germanic civihzation. The 
Germanic ideal of individualism had been given a magnificent 
trial in Iceland, but had proved to be a lamentable failure. It 
was chiefly this defect in Old Norse society, this lack of self- 
abnegation for the common good, this lack of co-operation on 
account of personal interests which Bjørnson sought to expose 
in his Viking dramas." Selfish passions are, like Absolom's hair, 
in the end sure to ensnare and destroy their victim; a theme which 
in its sensual phases Bjj^rnson later developed in his story Absalon's 
Hår (1894). Here again the "law of self-destruction" is exem- 
plified. 

Furthermore, in regard to character delineation, Maria Stuart 
i Skotland has many points in common with Bjørnson's Viking 
dramas. The case of Bothwell has already been pointed out (cf. 
above, page 22). It can hardly be denied that there also exists 
in the character of Maria herself a certain kinship with theBrynhild- 
Hj^rdis-Gudrun type of saga-heroine. The inward kinship of 
Maria with these women of the sagas is chiefly manifest in her 
masculine attributes of character; viz., her arrogant will, her 
inordinate ambition to control the destiny of men and her ruthless 
disregard of the feelings of those whom she wrongs. Yet in other 
respects, there is also a sharp contrast in character-delineation, 

" Compare again the noble spirit of reconciliation in Mellem Slagene 
and in Sigurd Jorsalfar, and in the latter espedally, IV, 3 : 

Pål den Gamle. — Og måtte vi ha litt mere kjærlighed til hværandre æn 
vi hittil har hat; dette er det siste/eg vil be Gud om. 
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for Maria is hardly demonic and certainly not the Valkyrie figure 
of the Vbermensch type such as Ibsen's Hjørdis, nor the brooding, 
soul-sick Halte Hulda, who is faithfully devoted to one man. 

Unlike the heroine of the Old Norse sagas, Maria was a daugh- 
ter of the South, by nature sensual and fickle. These qualities 
of character were greatly enhanced by her environment and her 
degenerate court-life, but in spite of this she possessed, neverthe- 
less, in common with the Scandinavian saga-type of woman, a 
defiant courage towards her enemies, a self-reliance and a masculine 
boldness of action. Consequently, it is these latter qualities of 
character which stand out so prominently in Bjørnson's Maria 
Stuart. The really sublime courage, with which she met death 
and which historians as well as poets have vied with one another 
in extoUing, was not entirely an invention on Schiller's part, 
but essentially true" and in keeping with this native trait of 
heroism in her character. Maria was always extremely head- 
strong and stubborn, but her physical hardihood, her courage and 
natural beauty were the admiration of all who knew her. Such 
a woman, who furthermore exerted so powerful an influence on 
the minds of men, was, like Halte Hulda or Hjjzirdis, a dangerous 
personality, to be loved and feared with equal intensity. 

The tragedy of the unhappily married woman, which was 

common to both Halte Hulda and Ibsen's Hærmændene and later 

was f urther developed in the modem Social Drama, offered B jji^rnson 

in Maria Stuart a theme in keeping with the social problems of 

the day (cf. Camilla Collet's Amtmandens D^tre, 1855). The 

revengeful character of unrequited love Bjørnson had already 

depicted in Halte Hulda (1857). But aside from this general 

theme, there is a certain inner relation between Maria Stuart 

and Halte Hulda, in spite of their great difference in temperament. 

Both women are, like Sigurd Slembe, masterful personalities, 

who have the strength and courage of their convictions. The 

soul-sick Halte Hulda (like Brynhild of the Old Norse Atlakvi'Sa- 

Vqlsunga saga) chooses to perish with her victim in the flames; 

whereas Maria, true to her pleasure-loving nature, seeks to save 

her life, yet, at the same time, bears her misfortunes with a courage 

worthy of the saga-heroine: 

"Kunde hun ikke lykken regjere, 

O, så kunde hun ulykken bære. " 

'» Cf. Green's A Short History of the English People, pp. 383 £f., New York, 
1898. 
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Despite all her qualities of deceit and fickleness, Maria's 
character is cast in the same general mould as that of Halte Hulda. 
Characteristic of the Viking age, both women take the law into 
their own hånds courageously and fearlessly, even tho the means 
they employ is quite different. Darnley, as a last resort, tries 
to intimidate Maria, but is never successful," and certainly Both- 
well would likewise have failed, if circumstances had not forced 
Maria's hånd, for she defies him to the last.^" All fear her even 
to the wily Rizzio,'' and Ruthwen himself quails before her scorn 
and dignified bearing (II, 6); yet all, friend and foe alike, are 
under the spell of her wonderful personality .'^^ 

After the manner of the heroic saga-type of character, like 
Sigurd Slembe and Halte Hulda, Maria inspires her enemies with 
both a sense of fear and of admiration. In faet, her barbarous 
spirit of revenge upon Darnley for his treacherous plot to dethrone 
her is in entire accord with the heathen spirit of the saga-woman; 
a spirit quite akin, for instance, to that of Hj^rdis^ in Ibsen's 
Hærmændene (cf. Brynhild — Kriemhild of the Vqlsung legend 
and Gudrun of the Laxdælasaga) , when she discovers the decep- 

'• Aet II, 12 

Darnley. Det er ikke skræk som overvinner henne. 

» Aet V, 5 

Bothwell. Jeg tar dig raed magt — du skal frælses — og frælse mig 

Dronningen. Pr(<v! 

Bothwell. Hun eier ænnu en styrke jeg ikke rir med. . . 

=" Aet I, 9 

Rizzio. Ingen i verden frygter jeg — uten — 

Dronningen. Uten ? — Så nævn det dog! 

Rizzio. — Dem selv! 

« Aet IV, 3 

Lethington. — Ja, hun kan sige at vi ælsket henne allesammen; der 
var kun én som hadet henne; men denne ene var også hennes bror. 

^ A comparison of the two following passages from Bj^mson's Maria 
Stuart i Skotland and Ibsen's Hærmændene shows very elearly how vividly 
the traits of the saga-heroine appear in the delincation of Maria Stuart's charac- 
ter. 

Maria Stuart i Skotland 
Aet II, 11 

Darnley. Ser I, der er ingen annen vei. Jeg er nu Eders herre ! 
Sig et underkastelsens ord! — 

Dronningen. Jeg skal sige et underkastelsens ord/ 

Darnley. Ja. 
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tion which Gunnar and Sigurd have practised upon her and takes 
the oath of vengeance upon the man she loves. In both women 
there is that proud Valkyrie spirit that will not telerate another's 
supremacy. 

IV. The Religious Element in the Play 
As Christian CoUin'^ points out, the reUgious element is the 
s6ul of Bjjzirnson's poetry. Bjørnson's religion, freed from the 
f etters of orthodox dogma, was according to his own definition^: 
"Life in God according to the precepts and example of Jesus." 
Bjørnson could not uphold the stem, Puritanic doctrine of the 
Norwegian orthodox church and gradually grew into the simple 
faith in the cardinal virtues of the Christian religion, viz., love and 
forgiveness, which form the ethical basis of all his works. Such 
a character as Knox, for example, who practised a moral severity 
like that of Ibsen's Brand and showed no tolerance towards men 
of another creed, could hardly win the sympathy of the poet. 
In the interview between Maria and Knox (III, 4), the fanatical 
bigotry of Knox's religious views is very unfavorably contrasted 
with Maria's tolerance, who, tho a devout Catholic, is liberal 
and wise enough to grant her Protestant subjects free worship. 
Knox's bigotry and harshness are placed in still bolder relief 
when Taylor (III, 1) approaches him in behalf of Darnley. Darn- 
ley had renounced the Protestant Church for poUtical reasons 
and, therefore, Knox now refuses to receive him back. Taylor 
here evidently serves as the mouth-piece of the poet, who takes 
occasion to contrast the genuine Christianity of a simple soul 

Dronningen (tæt in til ham). Forræder! Forræders s^n! Jeg Mir aldrig 
glad, f^r din sjæl gjænnemskjæres av samme kval som min lider i dette ^ieblikl 
Hærmandene på Helgeland 

Aet III 

Hjjirdis. Så må jeg finde mig en anden hævner; længe skal ikke Sigurd 

tale forhånelsens ord over mig og dig\ 

Sigurd og Dagny må djii! Jeg kan ikke trække veiret, f^r de to er borte. 

" Bj^rnstjerne Bjørnson 11, 609: "Man kunde fristes til at sige, at det 
religij<se element er sjælen i hans digtning." 

»^ Introduction to Kongen (1877), Om Åndsfrihed, 1) Om angrepene på 
kristendommen: "Den er et liv i Gud efter Jesu forskrift og eksempel." Thus, 
Maria says to John Knox (111, 4) : "Lad os fordrage hværandre, kristendommen 
er dog kjærlighed." 
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with the unchristian attitude of a bigoted sect. Taylor sees that 
Darnley's redemption is not to be effected simply by complying 
with the outward form of the Protestant faith, but by developing 
the good qualities of Darnley's character, who had been mis- 
guided thru weakness and the influence of a wicked woman. 
Thus Taylor (Bjjzirnson) emphasizes the spirit over against the 
letter of the law. 

When Knox warns Taylor not to contaminate himself with 
a heretic, Taylor's reply is especially characteristic of Bjjiirnson's 
positive religions spirit: " Jeg tror dog jeg våger det! " Bjjzirnson's 
sympathy for human weakness and his consequent condemnation 
of undue severity in morals and religion mark him as a poet of 
truly Christian character.^ 

One cannot help feeling but that Bjørnson reflected in the 
person of Knox much of that religious piety" which was prevalent 
in Norway during the 60's (cf. the movement instituted by Hans 
Nilsen Hauge), that narrow orthodox fervor which sought redemp- 
tion thru the literal faith in the Protestant dogma. It was this 
sort of piety which Pastor Lammers of Skien so rudely shocked 
and which Ibsen satirized in both Brand and Peer Gynt. Taylor, 
on the other hånd, represents the larger rehgion of the poet, for 
whom tolerance and love, and not the established creed of the 
Orthodox Church, were the essentials of religion (cf. Om Ånds- 
frihed). 

Maria Stuart i Skotland, despite many traits of immaturity, 
is on the whole a powerful and well-constructed drama; its plot 
is logically carried out and its motivation skillfuUy håndled. The 
importance of the work lies not so much in the faet that it pro- 
mised much for Bjjz(rnson's future career as a dramatist, as that 

" Compare the words of the Viking Koll in Sigurd Slembe {Hjæmkomst, 
V, 1): "Var Gud så stræng som menneskene, stod værden snart tom," with 
the spirit of Knox's Puritanism. These words express the logicai result of a 
philosophy such as that of Ibsen's Brand, which was in accord with the pietistic 
tendency of the day but diametrically opposed to Bjørnson's benign spirit. 

" For this element in Norwegian literature of the 50's and 60's and its 
influence upon Norway's great writers, compare Ingebrigt Lillehei's excellent 
article on Arne Garborg, Pub. of the Soc. for the Advancement of Scan. Study, 
Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 134 ff.; also H. Eitrem's article on Sigurd Slembe, Nordisk 
tidsskrift, pp. 551 ff., 1907. Brandes also calls attention to the faet that the 
character of John Knox reflects the religious controversies of the 60's in Norway 
(Det Moderne Gennembruds Mand, Bj^rnstjerne Bjørnson, pp. 32-33, 1882). 
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(despite the foreign setting) it reveals Bjj/irnson both as the Roman- 
tic idealist and as the champion of Christian ethics in modern 
social life. The profound originality of the principal characters 
and the poetic splendor of their language constitute literary 
qualities that may compare favorably with the new t5^e of drama, 
in which Bjjiirnson revealed such a wonderfuUy original genius. 
But, tho BjjzSrnson in this work may have failed to give a faithful 
picture of the Renaissance period, he has given us something of 
far greater value, viz., a part of his own self, which is everywhere 
manifest in the play. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 
Kansas Universiiy. 



